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382 Book Reviews 

The interpretation of the poems is as difficult as it is tempting. Birt 
is often ingenious and occasionally convincing, but in general we feel 
that the editor's hand is rather heavy for poems that require the delicate 
touch of the master-critic. Farmers are not lazy in Koman literature; so 
we must call them ignari, not ignavi (Priapea i. 4); but if Priapus is 
afraid they may burn him up instead of looking elsewhere for firewood, 
there seems to be good reason why he should call them lazy rather than 
ignorant. Can we accept de qua of the manuscripts (Catal. i) if it in- 
volves taking venit in vss. 1 and 3 in different senses? But we admit 
that the generally accepted Delia is a poor emendation, for it offers no 
reasonable explanation of the corruption. Seldom do Birt's changes in 
the text seem plausible; namque quatenus (ii. 2) is boldly made into 
amputatus et, although the correlation between quatenus and ita (vs. 5) 
seems natural and essential. Is this a case of quatenus = quomodo, a 
usage of late Latin, instead of a causal quatenus as Buecheler thinks? 
And is this late Latin simply a generalizing of earlier provincial or popu- 
lar usage? In his attempt to refer patria pulsus in exilium (iii. 8) to 
the burial of Alexander in Egypt instead of to his death in Babylon, 
Birt seems not to feel the difficulty in the tense of the participle 
(corruit .... pulsus ....). Is the phrase candidum genus dicendi 
in a treatise on rhetoric sufficient warrant for Birt's offering (iv. 10) 
Clio tarn Graece Candida non loquitur (MSS nam certe) in the sense 
"Clio does not speak Greek so intelligibly (tarn Candida) as you do"? 
The manuscript reading is easier to understand than such Latin as this. 
Even if sidera (ix. 45) may stand, why refuse frigora on the ground that 
winter campaigns are unusual? They may have been, but military cam- 
paigns (in elegy) seem to carry soldiers rather frequently to Alpinas 
.... nives et frigora Rheni, and to such a degree that cold weather 
and military service are synonymous. A further discussion of the book 
would only result in emphasizing the reviewer's failure to appreciate 
Birt's efforts to explain these poems. To his view that the poems are 
the early work of Vergil we are altogether willing to assent, and we are 
grateful to him for the material that he has £athered for the interpreta- 
tion. But his text and his understanding of the details excite constant 
opposition — a wholesome result. 

Henry W. Pbescott 

The University op Chicago 



Eine Mithrasliturgie. Erlautert von Albrecht Dieterich. Zweite 
Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin : Teubner, 1910. Pp. x + 248. 

In this revision of Dieterich's important study Richard Wiinsch has 
given us the text and translation of the liturgy, pp. 1-23, the explanatory 
notes, pp. 23-91, and the four preliminary studies of certain widely 
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spread liturgic ideas appearing in the mysteries of Mithras, pp. 92-212, 
as found in the first edition. The appendix contains Dieterich's posthu- 
mous notes, bibliographical references to the literature of the last seven 
years, and further exegetical notes by Wiinsch himself. 

Since Cumont is still unwilling to recognize the text as a genuine 
Mithras liturgy I shall try (1) to state briefly the nature of the document ; 
(2) to give a brief summary of its contents; for the study of the liturgy 
itself and of Dieterich's evidence of its essential harmony in cosmology, 
theology, and ritual with the syncretistic Egyptian Mithraism of the 
second and third centuries is the simplest means of presenting his 
thesis. 

The liturgy is found in an Egyptian magic papyrus (574 des Supple- 
ments grecs de la Bibliotheque nationale), dating from the beginning of 
the fourth century. Dieterich's text is constituted upon the hypothesis 
that some Egyptian master magician of about 200 a.d. appropriated for 
his own purposes a Mithras liturgy used in the initiation into the lowest 
grade of the mysteries in some Egyptian Mithreum. The liturgy is 
virtually a sacramental revelation of the ascent of the soul to Mithras in 
the highest heaven by seven sacred stations. Dieterich therefore prints 
first the original text of the liturgy interspersed with the unintelligible 
additions of the magician, then the magician's directions for the use of 
the text. In spite of an occasional tendency to turgid rhetoric and crude- 
ness of thought, the dross in every mystic system, no one who reads the 
seven pages can fail to receive an impression of the spacious grandeur 
and logical coherence with which the mystery of the soul's ascent is 
imparted. 

The seven stations of the soul's ascent are: (1) An invocation to wpovom 
and rvxni th e mystery revealed by Helios Mithras is communicated; 
a prayer to the four elements of which man and the universe are alike 
compounded, and the ascent of the soul through the lower air, ruled by 
comets and winds, to the sun. (2) A prayer, and the disk of the sun 
opens, revealing closed gates of fire. (3) Third prayer, to Aion the door- 
keeper, and the seven gods of the planets; the gates open and the world 
of the gods is disclosed. Breathing in the divine element the soul rises 
higher. (4) A prayer, and Helios, the mediator and divine first initiate, 
the son of Mithras, appears. (5) The initiate rises with Helios till he 
beholds the seven rt^cu, maidens with snaky faces, representing the 
planets. Prayer. (6) Prayer to the iroXoKparopcs, youths with steer-faces 
representing the seven stars of the Little Bear. (7) Prayer to Mithras 
appearing with the shoulder of a steer, the astrological sign of the Great 
Bear. 

In Part II, not vitally connected with the text, Dieterich traces the 
development of four fundamental mystic ideas: (1) the conception of 
"God in us" and "We in God" (pp. 95-121); (2) the use of symbolism 
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derived from the marriage relation for the union of the believer with God, 
e.g., Christ as the bridegroom (pp. 121-134); (3) the fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of the believer Cpp. 134-156); ,(4) death to the old and 
rebirth into the new life through sacramental liturgies culminating in 
the doctrine of the ascent of the soul to God; (5) the forms under which 
these ideas appear in the Mysteries of Mithras. These four sketches are 
of great interest to all students of ancient life and Christian theology 
both for content and method. They may be recommended also to all 
thoughtful readers who desire to see in clearer outlines the common con- 
ceptions of the mystic cults of the Graeco-Roman world, the world of the 
New Testament. Here such readers may gain a realization of the Stoic- 
mystic elements, which mainly through the Pauline epistles have become 
a part of Christian consciousness, thought, and expression. 

G. C. Fiskb 
University of Wisconsin 



La manomissione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia. By 
Aristide Caldekini. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1908. Pp. 
xx + 464. L. 12.00. 

The author in his preface, with all the enthusiasm of youth, frankly 
states his purpose to gather together within the covers of one exhaustive 
volume all possible information upon the subject, whether contributed by 
previous investigators in the same field, from Wallon to Reinach, or by 
the mass of inscriptions and papyri that have come to light in these later 
years. But he does not promise more than he has fulfilled. He has 
complete command of the whole literature of his subject, and has com- 
pressed it into wonderfully compact form. His methods are scholarly; 
his judgment is sane, and his interpretation of epigraphical and papyro- 
logical material praiseworthy. 

In his hasty historical sketch of the manumission of slaves, he begins 
with the Homeric Age. Briseis was to be a queen, the lawful bride of 
Achilles, when they came home to Phthia; Eumaeus and Philoetius were 
to be made householders and friends and comrades of Telemachus. In 
Hesiod, however, there is no more thought of setting a slave free than of 
manumitting an ox. But in the classical period in Greece, when the ideals 
of liberty and humanity and the rights of the individual were, through 
various schools of philosophy, reaching a high development, the general 
attitude toward slavery and freedom had become more generous, and 
with the Macedonian conquest the number of manumissions greatly 
increased. 

He pursues, in the same searching manner, the questions of manu- 
mission and of slavery as they took form in the Macedonian period and 



